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INTRODUCTION. 

The wide universe is full of mysteries, which perplex the wise, 
and keep the inquisitive in a state of deep anxiety. There is a 
great design in all the works of Jehovah. All that renders his 
works, or the phenomena of the material world mysterious, is a 
lack of ability to comprehend the great design of the great Crea¬ 
tor. He is a changeless Being, and his laws are immutable.— 
But man is changing and inconstant as the varying wind. To¬ 
day, he is the child of sorrow and grief—to-morrow, he may be 
in the full enjoyment of realized hope. And all his sorrows—all 
his blessings, are the gifts or frowns of a mysterious Providence. 
This is the theory of the many—but the wise minority attribute 
their misfortunes to the inconsiderate conduct of mortals, and not 
to the injustice of an impartial God. Man, then, is an enigma; 
and every mystery that astonishes him, is not of heavenly, but 
earthly origin. His daily life is made up of mysterious contrari¬ 
eties. More might be said in detail, but let it suffice, by saying: 
Man is ignorant of himself ; hence his contradictory actions 
are mysterious to him. 
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MYSTERIES OF PAPERMILL VILLAGE. 


C II APTER I. 


THE LOVERS, OR, PRUDENTIAL MATCHES. 

Papermill Village is situated in the northwest corner of Al- 
Bteud, and embraces the loveliest portion of Cold lliver Valley. It 
is a thriving country village of some two to four hundred souls.— 
But, beautiful as is the surrounding scenery, the social affairs are 
lull of mysteries, inasmuch as the inhabitants are opposed in polit¬ 
ical and religious faith, and live in fear, and in the midst of constant 
alarms. What, or who has made it so? I answer, every wind of 
doctrine that drives the votaries of lust in divergent paths. Men 
will quarrel, and then by and by, they greatly wonder why they 
have done so. They oppose the interests of others, irrespective of 
the interests of all , and then impudently say God has made them to 
differ. 

The Lovers. James Temple was the son of a respectable me¬ 
chanic, who, though destitute of this world’s gear, possessed im¬ 
perishable riches—true virtuous principles, which were the rule of 
his daily conduct. He had endeavored to train up his children in 
the right way, and to instil into their youthful minds a love and res¬ 
pect for every thing truly great and noble. At the commencement 
of our story, James, (his eldest son,) was twenty; of a noble and 
manly bearing, handsome and gentlemanly, circumspect in all his 
intercourse with his fellow men, and correct in his habits. IIis 
tomperament was ardent—his friendship strong—his attachments 
deep. His talents were above mediocrity;—these, with an inex¬ 
haustible fund of good humor and wit, made him a general favorite 
with all ages. To habits of industry and application, he joined 
rigid economy. 

Mr. Temple’s next door neighbor was Charles Alvord. He had 
an only daughter, who was a personification of beauty—grace, inno¬ 
cence and happiness. She was just sweet seventeen; the age when 
the opening charms of womanhood arc blended in harmony with the 
artless simplicity of girlhood. Who that ever saw her speaking 
eyes so full of beaming gladness, or heard her exquisite laugh, 
doubted for a moment that she was happy ? Thus far her life had 
been one changeless day of sunshine and realized hopes. 
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Gladly would I draw the veil, and leave her the same happy crea¬ 
ture; but, true to my purpose, 1 must expose the cupidity which al¬ 
most blighted her hopes, which embittered her life,for a season, and 
brought her father, in the prime of life, a self-immolated victim to 
the grave. James Temple and Ida Alvord were strongly attached, 
and had been from early childhood. Every passing year strength¬ 
ened their growing affections. They saw no rising cloud to eclipse 
the sunlight of their hopes; but often the lurid moments of life came 
with fearful suddenness, and filled the quailing mind with suspense 
and amazement. 

The Avowal. James was twenty, and felt precisely as every 
cupid-struck youngster does, the seeming necessity of an avowal; 
for the pent-up flume of love had increased till it had become op¬ 
pressive. He was on deeply friendly terms with Ida, und talked 
most familiarly with her on all subjects, love, even, not excepted; 
but it far easier to talk of love matters when somebody else than 
self is the hero. How should he begin, or what should he say? 

This ln\s puzzled thousands. Bui^o/> the question he must some 
how or other, awkwardly though he might do it. Accordingly, one 
lovely night, he sought his lady-love, and after suffering the tor¬ 
ments of the inquisition and dying half a dozen deaths, he bolted the 
question. The fair girl smiled assent, but the suddenness and ear¬ 
nestness of her response planted the red rose’s blush on her sweet 
face. Long and ardently they gazed into each other’s eyes, as if 
they were reading their destiny there. That night young Temple’s 
step was manlier than before, and the expression of his face more 
settled; there now, where formerly played boyish vivacity, rested a 
manly quiet assurance. And Miss Ida took higher and more wo¬ 
manly airs than she did before. Two years of sweet delight flew 
away as on wings of wind. Sorrow had been in the world, and had 
pierced the bosoms of thousands, but her barbed arrows had 
not yet reached our lovers. As all mutually attractive bodies con¬ 
stantly tend towards each other, unless a counteracting agency pre¬ 
vent, so thought James and Ida of the consummation of their high¬ 
est earthly hopes, and of the holy nearness of constant communion, 
when united for life by the bands of matrimony. But first, ere the 
knot hymeneal could be legally tied, lie must ask consent of his fu¬ 
ture father, agreeably with long established usage. 

The Refusal. Accordingly, Temple sought Mr. Alvord, while 
alone in his fields. But no sooner was he before the gruff man than 
he was transformed into the bashful swain again, and could not 
summon sufficient resolution to broach the subject. Mr. Alvord 
was a rich farmer, with aristocratic notions, and an eager money- 
catcher, and would, it was very probable, consent to none hut a pru¬ 
dential match for his Ida. He was well apprised of Temple’s funds, 
and also of his thoughts, and, like a shrewd Yankee, could guess to 
a certainty, the object of the present visit. He artfully evaded every 
advance of his would-be-supplicant, and by skilful manoeuvres drew 
him off to subjects foreign to the one dearest to his heart. He occa¬ 
sionally alluded to other love affairs, and where there was a dissim¬ 
ilarity in the fortunes of the parties, he would give it as his opinion 
that the engagement ought to be broken off immediately; and en¬ 
deavored to give point and signification to his assertions by calling 
that young man u dolt und a scoundrel who sought to form an alii- 



a-nce with a family of superior fortune to his own. Thus he sought 
to drive the suitor and the suppliant from his purpose. This was 
a sad rebuff to James— but he did not fully despair, but resolved to 
gain Ida if it was within the range of possibilities. He ceased his 
regular visits to his lady-love, and sought to improve his fortune. — 
At the close of a year from the day of his refusal, he found, by tak¬ 
ing an estimate of his savings, that he could reckon $400. This fact 
was told to Mr. Alvord, but he only scornfully remarked, ‘Now, 1 
suppose that that young upstart expects to gain my daughter.’— 
With a bosom torn with conflicting emotions, James now sought the 
father to ask his consent to the union. He received a prompt and 
unqualified refusal. ‘Never! never, — again,’ said the miserly man, 
‘dare to come here on such an errand; and remember, if you do, that 
1 shall take care to find a home for you.’ This was uttered with 
strong emphasis, and much gesticulation; but to hasten the depart¬ 
ure of James, Mr. Alvord opened his door and bade him leave his 
house immediately. He did leave, with a troubled mind and stream¬ 
ing eyes. He sought his chamber, and threw himself upon his bed, 
and sobbed like a child, and repeatedly exclaimed, ‘0! cruel man! — 
cruel man !—truly, the love of money is the root of all evil.’ For a 
week he kept his room for most of the time, nor sought to mingle 
with society, nor cared to, under existing circumstances. 

During this time, he heard no tidings from Ida. But, one bright 
morning—the sixth after the refusal, as he was walking listlessly 
along in his father’s garden, he was electrified by hearing a sweet 
voice speak his own name, lie involuntarily turned in the direction 
of the speaker. It was she for whom he sighed. She beckoned him 
to her; he went with the velocity of a roe-buck. Often has he said 
that the moment of their greeting was one of the happiest in his life. 
She introduced him to the presence of her mother, who advised him 
to fly with Ida to some asylum beyond the knowledge of her hus¬ 
band. Mrs. Alvord was a most affectionate woman, and respected 
her husband’s just wishes, but she had too much good sense and 
resolution to countenance his wicked caprices. She knew the fer¬ 
vor of Ida’s love, the depth of her affection, and feared the conse¬ 
quences of a disappointment. She therefore advised them to elope, 
and she was to feign ignorance of the plot, and act as a spy, and 
keep them informed of every movement of her husband. He was 
absent on a short journey. The evening succeeding the interview, 
the run-awnvs were fairly on their way to T., a quiet town among 
the hills of New Hampshire. James sought the mansion of an un¬ 
cle, where they were to make a transient liome. He concluded to 
return and make one more effort to gain the consent of Mr. Alvord 
to the union. He did return; but was greeted with abuse and threats 
instead of kindness. ‘James,’ said the enraged father, ‘James, you 
have meanly stolen away my daughter, but you shall nol marry her, 
and swear to me that you will return her immediately, or I will 
curse you forever. I will take your life, and will shut up the little 
disobedient for life, when I catch her. Mark my words — you swear 
it now, or my worst wish shall he realized.’ Temple saw the rising 
cloud—he heard the thunder, and knew that he must number him¬ 
self among the missing, or lose his life. But before he left, ho said, 
addressing the father, ‘Know, thou, lover of gold, that 1 ask not for 
Ida a magnificent dovYer, but ask only for herself; and you have re- 
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fused my prayer solely because I am poor in worldly goods. Now 
1 tell you in earnest, that / will wed your daughter.’ After having 
said this, he vanished like a spirit, and was soon beyond the reach 
of the father, lie hastened to his uncle’s, and made arrangements 
for the marriage the ensuing week, lie kept secluded, from the fact 
that a vague presentiment of coining troublo filled his mind. He 
well knew, too, the tact, cunning and energy of Mr. Alvord, who 
started, it afterwards appeared, in pursuit of the fugitives the day 
after Temple’s departure, accompanied by two sheriffs. He had 
inquired of James’ father before he started, the names, and places of 
the residence of his relatives. He had given them all but one, when 
he mistrusted the object of the interrogator, and consequently omit¬ 
ted, a* good fortune would have it, the name of his wife’s brother, 
who now sheltered the fearful couple. 


CHAPTER II. 

Mr. Alvord took the field prepared for a thorough search, and 
with sanguine hopes. At the end of two weeks he had travelled up¬ 
wards of 700 miles, but without once hearing of the elopers. He 
dismissed one of his attendants, and had concluded to give up the 
search as vain at the close of another day. He had just learned the 
name and residence of Mr. L., the uncle with whom James was 
now stopping. He was urging on his jaded horse, when he came 
up to a tavern, where he concluded to take refreshments, and make 
inquiries. He did so, and while he was at Ins dinner, he was inter¬ 
rogating the landlady, and telling her the story of his wrongs. A 
young man, who had seen James, and learned his history, was lis¬ 
tening in the bar room. He waited only long enough to learn the 
object of the father’s search, but hastened to inform the lovers of 
the approach of the father. They were almost paralyzed with fear, 
at first, but soon became composed, and after consulting with their 
friends, determined to go to the minister’s and be married immedi¬ 
ately. The clergyman’s house was about one mile distant. 

After dinner, the enraged father started, expecting soon to find 
liis daughter, and to punish the presumptuous young rascal. He soon 
came to Mr. L’s , but lo! the bird had llown, which threw him into 
such a paroxysm of rage that he forgot the law, or justice, and with 
drawn pistol, threatened the life of the boy in attendance, which pro¬ 
duced the desired effect; he fearing for his own safety, gave? the 
madman the direction to the clergyman’s house. Off started the 
raving father, like justice on his mission, and soon arrived at the 
parsonage, and entered without the least warning, just as the cere¬ 
mony was ended. Enraged beyond measure, be knocked the inno¬ 
cent clergyman down, then seized his daughter, and was dragging 
her from the apartment, when she exclaimed, in tones of piercing 
agony, ‘James! James! save me, for my own and your sake, or I 
am doomed for life!’ So sudden had been the attack, and the trans¬ 
ition from tranquility to strife, that Temple stood paralyzed with 
amazement. But the tones of agony coining from his young bride, 
roused him effectually from his inactivity, lie rusted, with light¬ 
ning speed to the rescue; but a maddened arm presented a mur¬ 
derous pistol to his bosom. Quick as thought, his good right arm 
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turned away the death-dealing instrument, but divine justice 
pointed it towards its proper victim; tor the linger of the father had 
done its bidding, and the bullet had entered his own breast. He re¬ 
laxed his hold, and with a deep groan, sank to the floor. At this 
crisis, the sheriff who was in the service of Mr. Alvord, interfered 
in his official capacity. He attempted to lay his hand on James, for 
the purpose of making him his prisoner. But his office was no sure¬ 
ty to his person now. He was sent reeling by the strength of a 
wronged man to the neighboring ceiling, with such impetus as to 
insure the fracture of the offending arm and half a dozen ribs. The 
spectators were transfixed with amazement. James, rid of every 
impediment, bore his bewildered wife to his carriage, and drove in 
haste to his uncle’s, and immediately returned to the scene of pain¬ 
ful conflict. He was greatly distressed on learning the true state of 
affairs. Mr. Alvord lay insensible on the floor — the clergyman had 
just arisen, sorely bruised, and the sheriff was groaning piteously. 
A surgeon was immediately summoned, and a person started post 
haste for Mrs. Alvord. 

The physician at once pronouced the wound of Mr. Alvord to bo 
mortal. During the first three days, he was delirious, and raved in¬ 
cessantly about the ‘Damned Temple, 5 and his worthless daughter, 
who had condescended to wed a beggar. On the fourth day he sud¬ 
denly opened his eyes, and fixing them upon the weeping friends by 
his bed side, with a fiendish glare, and after seeming to lecognizo 
them, he shouted,‘Fly! fly! ye accursed plotters—you trio of beg¬ 
gars, who have brought me into this condition. Where are my 
friends? why are not my murderers arrested?’ Through the instru¬ 
mentality of the wounded sheriff, another sheriff went with the in¬ 
tention of apprehending Temple in behalf of the State. But the 
wronged man had no thoughts of leaving his wife in her trouble, for 
a jail. He determined to maintain his rights, and to defend himself. 
He forewarned the sheriff not to lay a hand upon him; but he heed¬ 
ed not the warning. But no sooner had he placed his hand upon his 
prisoner, than he was thrown to the floor, dragged to the door, and 
kicked out, and advised to be among the missing. A second and 
third came, armed, and attended during the next day, but were foiled 
in their attempts. 

The wretched father lay in silent consciousness during the fourth 
and fifth days, but deigned no reply to the many importunate ques¬ 
tions of his weeping friends. By his repulsive frowns he spurned 
every one from his presence who attempted to sootho his suffering. 
There he lay like a plotting demon, just on the confines of eternity. 

On the morning of the last day which Charles Alvord had to make 
his peace with God and man, he sent for an attorney, and made his 
Will;—which was to be read by the clergyman, at his grave. Tem¬ 
ple was appointed executor. ‘There, 5 said the dying testutor, with 
a triumphant smile, ‘there, I have done all I can do to keep my 
money in good hands. 5 ‘1 doubt not, 5 was tho reply of the lawyer, 
‘the determination or tho ability of the executor to do justico to all 
parties. 5 ‘Justice! and do you prate of justice? 5 exclaimed the exas¬ 
perated man, ‘and will you turn knave, and foil my plans? 5 And 
thus he raved, till completely exhausted, when lie sank into a dis¬ 
turbed slumber. When ho awoke, he seemed to be composed, and 
requested his wife to bury him in the neighboring grave-yard; ‘for,’ 
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added lie, in an ironical tone, ‘I’d rather ho buried here, alone, than 
m the family tomb, with mock friends. Sarah, (said ho to his wife,) 
remember what 1 have often told you; he (pointing to James) will 
be the ruin of the family; and you and your renegade daughter have 
listened to his wicked schemes, and ruined me. I did mean to give 
him his quietus; but the fates were against me. So farewell, life— 
and farewell all my hard-earned riches.* lie then called James and 
Ida to him, and said, ‘Take all the comfort you can in the enjoy¬ 
ment of what I have willed you. James, you are my executor— see 
that it is carried into execution, to the very letter and spirit of it. — 
Ida, you weep bitterly. Now are you not sorry you did not obey your 
father, you sweet little disobedient? Ha, ha —well, your gallant 
husband will take care of you, and then your patrimony is ample; 
ha, ha.* ‘lie wanders again,* said James, in a low voice. ‘Wan¬ 
ders! young man—time will determine. Curse my enemies — but 
then my will makes ample provision for all my friends—ha, ha. — 
Poor Charles Alvord, 5 said he, soothingly, ‘your only daughter, who 

might have been the richest heiress in - , has wed a beggar — 

but then, her portion—ha, ha—they will find out. Yes, she wed a 
beggar, when Ned Buxton would have gone through torments if he 
could have made her his wife. But it is the work of the three reb¬ 
els, 5 meaning James, Ida, and Mrs. Alvord. His last words were: 
•Ned is worth clean 610,000, and that scamp dared to match himself 
with my daughter with only $400, as a recommendation. Farewell 
gold; 1 die and leave you, but good hands will take care of it. 5 — 
Thus strong was his ruling passion in death. Thus died the wretch¬ 
ed man, a victim to his own cupidity. 

After the funeral solemnities were ended, the clergyman read the 
Will, to the astonishment of every one present. 

First, he willed to Sarah, his wife, poverty and want, for having 
favored James. He bequeathed to Ida, poverty and every ill. To 
James, his dying hate and the company of his ghost. He now willed, 
in a legal form, his entire property to an inveterate miser,in a town 
adjoining the one of his residence, who had assisted him in making 
an advantageous bargain in former years. 

When he had done reading, the minister exclaimed, ‘God is just 
— the way of the transgressor is hard 5 . The silence of the place 
was broken only by the mourners* stifled sobs. Long they wept 
at the grave, and as long stood the multitude in mute astonish¬ 
ment. The stricken family started on their return to their desolate 
homo. But long and sorely they wept for the husband and the fath¬ 
er. He was a lover of money, but in their feelings was implanted 
a deep affection for him, notwithstanding. They loved him, and 
had opposed his miserly schemes, and had long entertained hopes 
that he might, in some future day, reform, and give up Ids schemes 
for money-getting. But now all their fondest hopes had been blight¬ 
ed, and the husband and the father had gone to the grave in life’s 
meridian, — and such an end! — from the thought they recoiled; but 
net, it haunted them in their waking hours and in their night 
dreams; that he who would have been a murderer, was made, by 
Divine justice, his own executioner. James, with true magnanimi¬ 
ty, informed Mr. Pennyworth of his legacy, but, as in duty bound 
io support the just claims of the widow and the orphan, he contested 
the legality and validity of the Will, and by securing the services of 
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the first lawyer in the region, ho finally came oft’ victorious, by pay¬ 
ing all costs, and the sum of $200 to the legatee. 11c was now ena¬ 
bled to give to the just claimants the residue of the estate, amount¬ 
ing to $100,000. At the request of Mrs. Alvord, he became her 
agent, and sold the homestead, on account of the painful associations 
connected with it, and removed to a neighboring town, the place of 
her nativity, where he purchased a beautiful and extensive farm, 
and established a manual labor school, expressly for the education 
of indigent youth. As for the sheriffs who were shaken and bruised 
when holding the cloak of their brief authority over an unquailing 
spirit, they instituted suits, but justice sat on the tribunal and they 
were defeated. Mrs. Alvord settled a life salary on the clergyman 
who had been so roughly handled. 

James has proved himself an honest, honorable, noble-minded 
and benevolent man. One of the first in the domestic circle, and in 
every benevolent enterprise. Had the father been willing to have 
given his daughter to James, he must have been proud of him as a 
son-in-law, for he was noted for his shrewdness, thift, economy and 
energy. He was an'honest man, a business man, a gentle- man, 
and a Christian. 

‘Temple House,’ is the seat of domestic happiness. Two young 
prattlers enliven the social circle, and but one thought embitters 
their enjoyment. That is the father’s end. Ida is as beautiful now 
that she is a mother, as when she sported in her girlish vivacity.— 
The widow is the pride of the neighborhood. She is so winning in 
her manners, and dispenses blessings to the poor unceasingly. 

Mr.-, who lived not more than a thousand miles from Paper- 

mill Village, was the counterpart of Charles Alvord. But he ob¬ 
tained his reward. Refusals have been made in our midst on the 
same score; ask Rumor for their names, nnd she will unhesitatingly 
tell you. They worship the almighty dollar and bow to mammon, 
and would much sooner give their daughters in marriage to a rich 
scamp , than to a poor honest man. Herein is much mystery to the 
many, but the discerning few can lift the veil and seethe true nature 
of such schemes in the noonlight of eternal truth. 

CHAPTER III. 

The Meddlers. There is a gang of these troublesome bipeds 
all around the Sipsville fraternity, whose amusement consists in pry¬ 
ing into the secrets of other people. They must know the particu¬ 
lars of every bargain, peep over the shoulder of a neighbor to read 
a private letter, and then go straightway to some tattler with the 
news. The leaders of this clan are Tom Probeall, Mike Round¬ 
about and Ned Eavesdropper. • 

It was rumored abroad that old Dr. Pestle, the pill-maker, would 
fail. No sooner had Rumor sounded her note of alarm, than these 
active Utile gentlemen were on the alert, with listening ears and 
open mouths, to hear all, and say more. They guessed like Yankees 
of the first water, and were at work as busily as though their lives 
were wagered. Probeall interrogated everybody in relation to the 
Dr., with, ‘Does he owe much? How much does he owe you? Do 
you spose he’ll fail? Have you seen the sheriff?’ ‘O no—why?— 
who’se failed?* ‘0 ; nobody as I know ou—Dr. Pestle is very much 
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:n debt, find it is the general opinion that be will fail soon.’ Round¬ 
about is lurking in every corner—at the stores ami taverns, in horse 
ehecJs and work-shops, with great catch-all ears, and lynx-eyes, to 
observe the signs of the times. What he hears, he is sure to tell to 
some mouthy chap who relates the tale abroad. What he conjec¬ 
tures he whispers to Rumor, and so it goes. Eavesdropper slies 
round in the dark, with an eye to a crack, or an ear to a keyhole, to 
catch a glimpse or a lisp,—a sight or a sound; once gained, oft* he 
goes in giggling mood, to his brother clansmen, to relate his discov¬ 
eries; and, ere Jong, out they come as truthful matter to a wonder- 
struck community. The little fry of this school are frolicksorne as 
kittens when any mischief is afoot, and look up to their three supe¬ 
riors with an asking, defferential air, impatiently waiting for their 
portion of news for retailing. Once furnished, they trot from pillar 
to post and talk their tell-tale stuff to all they meet. Every gentle¬ 
man oi this clan is known—for his nose protrudes beyond his own 
business, and pokes itself into that of a neighbor. Irrespective of 
the time, place or circumstances—they stand as active sentinels to 
guard the interests of the tattler. With half-averted look, they seem 
to listen not to what they really hear, but to some unimportant chit¬ 
chat of the hour. But trust them not, for they gather those frag¬ 
ments of words which escape from unwary lips; these, joined to their 
conceptions, sound your overthrow. Dear nice gentlemen these; — 
they were so full of pity for the unfortunate when they worked the 
great lever instrumental to your overthrow. How so? Just by hear¬ 
ing something, and putting a false construction to it, and telling it 
for matter-of-fact, to a panic-struck community. 

St. Peter exhorteth his followers to cease from sin by the example 
of Christ, and saith: “Let none of you suffer as a murderer or as a 
thief, or as an evil-doer, or as a busy-body in other men’s matters.” 

The time will come in that glorious day of reform, when meddlers 
will be shunned as vipers, and neglected for their little ollicious 
meanness. 


SECTION II.—WAS HE HIS NEIGHBOR ? 

A certain man went from poverty to good business; but repeated 
louses and the hardness of the times, threw him, disabled, nigh unto 
bankruptcy. Ha was stripped of his property—wounded in his 
credit, and left half dead with dispair. And by chance there came 
down a certain speculator that way, and when he saw him, he pass¬ 
ed on to a better field of operations. And likewise a miser, when he 
saw him, he had no compassion on him, but laughed heartily, and 
went home to examine his estate, and count his thousands. But a 
certain philanthropist, when he heard of him, came where he was, 
and when he saw him, he had compassion on him, and repaired his 
shattered estate, paid up his debts, re-established his credit, and 
placed him on firm footing again, and brought him before the secu¬ 
lar world again, and assisted him. After a time, he said to public 
opinion, ‘trust him, and whatever he contracts for, more than he can 
honestly pay, when I come again, I will repay.’ Which, now, of 
these three thinkest thon was neighbor to him that failed? You will 
all say he that had compassion on him. Then go thou and do like¬ 
wise. He that rejoices in the downfall of another, is not his neigh- 
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bor. ‘Do to others ns ye would that other* should do to you,* is the 
golden rule of action. If our villagers made this the governing prin¬ 
ciple of their lives, the ‘Happy Hollow* of the novelist might be 
identified. 


CHAPTER I V . —T H E LEVEE. 

Not many quarters ago, the amorous swains in Pleasant Hollow 
took it into their heads to ape the aristocratic cits of metropolitan 
dignity by scaring up a splendid Levee . So it was, as true as a tur¬ 
tle’s shell. Sipsville, for the first time, near the middle of the nine¬ 
teenth century, could boast of a ‘ Levee .’ How it was got up, ask 
its patrons and they will give you a minute description. For what 
purpose?—ask the moral reformer, and, with a groan and a tear, he 
will say, ‘to cater for the passions.’ But we digress—hence we cease 
moralizing, and come back straight to the starting point of our story 
Well, it was fully determined to hold a levee. The next tiling in 
order was, to make preparations. Old clothes were renovated, and 
new clothes purchased. The pumps and boots were re-cujjisized ,— 
tailors and mantuamakers were especial favorites with the sprouts 
and blossoms of vanity. Whiskers were trained, and tooth-brushes 
and dentifrice seemed to re-enamel the incisors and molars. Witch ¬ 
ing smiles were thrown over the phiz, as the delighted ones stood 
before the mirror to get up a sort of agreeable expression for the oc¬ 
casion. Sallow skins must be pigmented, and to get the ‘art’ of 
blending the colors in mimicry of nature, days of practice were nec¬ 
essary. Bed-wrenches and halters were in demand to give a regu¬ 
lar ‘screwing up,’ to insure a wasp-like form for the night. Then 
there were sundry airs to learn, ‘gestures’ — tones , &,c. See. Ribbons 
and bugles—bracelets, rings, bosom-pins and studs, guards, keys and 
seals, were in equal demand; so also old comforters and cotton, lor 
making female dromedaries for the occasion. But last, though not 
of least importance, the gents benevolently laid in a generous stock 
of confection, for the dear feminines must be treated with ‘hearts’ 
and ‘kisses,’—‘plumbs and ‘horns’—‘lemon-drops’ and ‘lozenges,’ 
flavored with sassafras, cloves and peppermint; for the silly witche¬ 
ry must be wafted to the ears, via the nose, on sweet-scented breath. 
Our heroes thought that there was truth in the old proverb, ‘variety 
is the spice of life,’ and fitted out their bill of fare accordingly.— 
The most fastidious might have found a tid-bit suited to his palate. 
First, there was a dish of nonsense, then a small one of (p)reserve;^ 
next was served up a little wit, something like champaign made of 
gooseberries. Then came an overflowing dish of gabble-giggle, a 
sort of salmagundi, which is always in great demand in this latitude 
with the patrons of social assemblages of talkative youth. After 
having gorged themselves with this last compound—a series of man¬ 
ipulations were commenced. As the busy bee, on some fine sum¬ 
mer day draws honey from the blushing rose, so Jake brought his 
honey-suckers into the bloom on Sally’s cheek. O ! wild fire! snail- 
like is thy course, compared to the spending contagion of Jake’s ex¬ 
ample. Every mouth was shaped for a buss—smack! smack! sound 
ed on the ear, and for one long hour, say of 75 minutes, was heard 
one kissing chorus. As some of the disciples of Onderdonk were 
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there, they must of course do as their reverend teacher had done, 
by feeling gently of the heaving bosom and tbrcmbling knees. Fi! 
Ft! concu|>icent youth, go not into temptation. Shame, gather your 
blushes. Modesty, put on your veil of sack-cloth—weep for the de¬ 
generacy of the puritan stock. Thus passed the night away, till 
chanticleer gave warning note of morning hour, when the break-up 
came. But now the honniest part is all To come. How charming 
to ride by a lady’s side, and pour into her ear the notes of love ! — 
This is the enchantment of the levee, viz: the l lo and from.’ Then 
only think how she squeezed his hand as he was handing her from 
the carriage, at her papa’s door; and how prettily she asked him to 
call and sing, some Sunday night. O! the miseries of Old Bache¬ 
lorism! 0! who who’d be a bachelor, wrinkled and old! when 
there are levees to attend, and sweet girls to gallant, ogle and kiss? 
So this great levee passed, without materially obstructing the oper¬ 
ations of government, or destroying the economy of nature. But 
then, what a noise it nfade; and still an occasional response comes 
back to the inquiry relative to the alfair, like the visit of a comet. 
For one whole week before l the’ night of other nights, papas and 
mammas grinned like as heartily as Crocket did, though not as se¬ 
verely—not like one of his coon-killing grins, but one of your real 
inoffensive, social, kitchen grins, made of soap and molasses. 

They looked like a flea, all he-o, I go, with a jump to the land of 
jollity, where mothers laugh their babies to sleep. One old jolly 
dad laughed outright in his night visions: ‘he, he, he, there, now, 
Sam is one of the managers —lie, he, he, he’ll catch a smart one, to¬ 
night, he, he.’ ‘Hi, hi, hi,’ chimed in his better half, who was also 
in dream-land. ‘And Betty, she’ll get kissed;— la me, how 1 wish 1 
was a gal again, so the beaux could kiss me. O, I’d hug them so— 
just so.’ Here the old wife instinctively caught hold of the old 
man’s head and smacked like a person on a wager. ‘Whr—vvhor— 
why the deuce, mother! what you ’bout? Why, I ain’t a beau; — 
now do lay still.’ After floundering about for a moment or two, 
dad got clear of the busses, and after a simultaneous yawning 
and stretching, says dad, ‘You, marm, I’ve been dreaming ot the 
Levee.’ ‘So’ve I,’ was the response. They told of their dreams 
that night, and the next morning at the breakfast table. There Hu¬ 
mor learned the story, or I never should have beard it. 

If seniors felt so exquisitely, and were rejuvinated while in the 
land of Nod, under the dominion of Morpheus, what were the feel¬ 
ings of the juniors? Why, they notonlv laughed and talked in their 
sleep, but , perhaps, visited the toilet. Well, it passed away an Ann 
street performance in embryo. Was the book-worm there? Not he. 
He was poring over some page of golden thought,—or, if asleep, 
visiting the classic scenes of Greece and Rome, or wandering amidst 
the antiquities of fallen Egypt. Was the moralist there? No. He 
was giving birth to schemes which sunny hope promised to make 
the stepping-stones to the world’s reform. Was the philanthropist 
there? O, no. He was away on mercy’s errand, and his mission 
of kindness, to dry the tearful eye, and calm the heaving bosom— 
acting on the great principle of the great brotherhood. Was the 
true Christian there? No; the denominationalist, and sectite were, in 
all probability. But the true and faithful follower was not; hut was 
engaged in the useful and rational pursuits of life. Wus the poli- 
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tician there? No, bo was off, and dreaming of office nnd emolu¬ 
ments, or caucusing for some approaching election, and could not 
find time to admire fine faces or gay dresses, or dangle with the la¬ 
dies. Was the industrious young economist, who is aiming at well- 
earned distinction in some useful department of life there? No; none 
of these. But the gay, thoughtless fritterer—the lads nnd lasses of 
sport and glee—those who cheiisdi libidinous, irrational and unjust 
desires; those who put far off the day of responsibility, and alike the 
day of preparation for the same. Dear youth, permit Bang &, Co. 
to address truthful matter to your consideration, without taking of¬ 
fence. Give up all vain amusements, and prepare yourselves for 
the practical duties of life. Improve the golden moments of your 
youth; so shall you enjoy an old age of peace. 

CHAPTER V. 

Six years ago, the far-famed ‘Union 5 was the only meeting-house 
in Sip'sville. But the people have grown notoriously pious of .date, 
as is evinced by their church-building. Formerly, the ‘Union 5 could 
accommodate all the church-goers in the neighborhood; nnd it was 
alternately occupied by the Universalists, Congregationalists, Bap¬ 
tists, Methodists, Millerites, Mormons and Unionists, in the line of 
religion, i. e. f ists and isms —or, in plain English, profession; 
and by Itinerants of every name and water—from the little horse- 
pond dabbler, up to the Niagara roarer. Here the Phrenologist, 
the Bumpologist, (a smattering Phrenologist,) the Phreno-Mesmer- 
ist, the Astronomer, the Natural (fool) Philosopher, the Temperance 
Lecturer, the Abolitionist, and this man, and that man, and the oth¬ 
er man, have, in their turn, occupied the sacred desk, or stood be¬ 
neath its uprisings, and held forth to a gaping, giggling, shuffling 
audience, merely to enlighten their minds, nnd lighten their pockets, 
i. e., remove from their pockets, say a four-pence ha’penny, as ad¬ 
mittance fee. This is as it has been, but not as it should be. But 
Sectism , in process of time, made men so zealous and uncommonly 
brotherly, that Necessity, that undeniable dame, bade men erect 
two fine Houses; for what kind of worship, report saith of the Deity, 
but the historian surmiseth of an The occupants of these 

churches look up to the stars, and dream of going to Heaven; when 
the while they are trying with might and main, to cheat a neighbor, 
and work his temporal ruin. Verily, I say unio you, this is religion 
— but hearken—it is a religion as false in its-p 1 inciples, singly or as¬ 
sociated; as Paganism can be. Verily, verily, l say unto you, men 
cannot be antagonists here on probation ground, and harmonize in 
the spirit land . Better dedicate your churches to the curling flames; 
sell your printed covenants to the rag-man; discard your creeds un¬ 
til you have been to school to Christ, and learned the new com¬ 
mandment, ‘Love one another. 5 Whnt now, but the murderous 
spirit of the inquisition leads you, in word, at least, into intolerancy? 
If might made right, blood might satisfy your envious heart burnings. 

Teachers in religion stand up, they say, in the name of God, and 
present their credentials; when in fact they have more of the devil’s 
spirit than they do of the meek and lowly forgiving and compassion¬ 
ate Redeemer. 

Reader, religion, often, too often, is a gilded name; a sound to 
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charm the e;vr and lull conscience to sleep, a semblance to attract 
the eye, a creed of gibberish used by the ttev’ds. and the D. D’s., 
to stultify the unwary and confiding that they may live easy and 
grow gouty on fat salaries. Their long prosy sermons are of a pi¬ 
ous turn, but savor more of sectism than of true godliness. This is 
popular religion as it is in Sipsville and ten thousand other places; 
a business of policy, craft and cunning, a regular-built speculation; 
a dollar-and-cent trade, where the Rev. will read off, on Sundays, 
say two or three prosy sermons, and rant and rail against all other 
persuasions; marry every Cupid-struck couple for a handsome per¬ 
quisite; but, here’s the rub — will not say grace at all without dol¬ 
lars and cents. 

But Christianity claims everybody’s attention, from the world-de¬ 
graded beggar, to the world-enthroned monarch, and needs no cost¬ 
ly edifice for the comfort of forgetful saints, who would forget their 
duty unless reminded of it by salaried clergymen from Sabbath to 
Sabbath. No, no; for she speakes everywhere in tones of pity; in 
the naked hovel to the children of penury; in the crowded street, 
where a kindly look is of more value than rubies; at home and abroad; 
in the chamber of sickness, and in the fireside circle. 

It is the same benign influence everywhere; scorning pomp and 
array, and courting scenes of suffering and misery, there to apply 
her balm of Gilead — there to tell of the great Physician; and not 
open a capacious purse, for a generous amount of ‘filthy lucre.’ — 
The question now-a-days, with the divines is, ‘how to get the most 
‘rhino;* not, ‘does the great Husbandman call me here, or there?’ 
This is only a minor and occasional thought. But Sipsville profes¬ 
sors are religionists; are devoted; are zealous; are active; but 
now comes the mystery —devoted to what? zealous for whom? ac¬ 
tive when? Listen, and mysterious responses will come 10 your ears 
— ‘devoted to sect; zealous for ‘owr’ cause; active when ‘our’ cause, 
or ‘our’ self can be aggrandized.* Are these things SO? Just SO . 
Now then, this is mysterious, that mankind will discard the simple 
precepts of the bible, and learn to lovo the dogmas and creeds of 
ambitious hirelings. 

‘Religion oft is fulse and vain, 

And leads the human mind astray ; 

And marshals on the battle plain, 

The righteous souls that preach and pray.* 

Rivers of blood, and oceans of tears have flowed at the beck of 
tyrant bigots; and a wail of wo, and a cry of despair louder than the 
voices of many thunders and earthquakes have scared the angel of 
pity, as she looked in anguish upon human butcheries. But show 
ine a Christian warrior; one, I mean, who fights with carnal weap¬ 
ons, such as the annihilating cannon, or the murderous sword, and 
prove, by the way, that the Bible teaches such doctrine, and I’ll 
tear my Bible to atoms and scatter its .fragments to the winds, as a 
fiction. 

But no, Christians will not fight as our religionists do, and the Bi¬ 
ble is the Guide to true happiness in a happier and holier state of 
existence. 

Section ii. ’Twas evening — here comes another revelation. 
Well, the village dock had counted seven of the fleeting hours of 
another day. It was the hour of the tm-social meeting. Tick, tick, 
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tick, tick, answers the clock; moment? pass; but where arc the tar¬ 
dy worshipers? Perhaps a loving two arc kept away by an angry 
dispute about some secular matter, a thing, by the wav, of para¬ 
mount importance to them. Another is driving a bargain, much to 
the advantage of self; consequently, he cannot come to pray til) he 
has gotten a few more red cents. One may be in the grog shop, tell¬ 
ing lewd stories to a gang of rowdies, who greatly extol the church 
member’s stories; so he cannot come to the house of prayer, a pure- 
minded man, till he has worked off his lascivious feelings. Another 
has a press of business; another company; another the head ache, or 
tooth ache, or corn ache, or world ache, and must number them¬ 
selves with the unwilling absentees. One jokl, groaning father is 
there, sighing over his dilatory brethren. 

At last they come—singly— at intervals — with a bad grace ; and 
sit down with the sullen sadness of a condemned felon. Where, 
now, is their love for Jesus, or perishing souls? Where, O tell me 
where! and echo, in truthful tones, answers, in the devil’s keeping; 
for as much cares he for souls, as they. The song sounds, and much 
like the uncertain melody of Satan, who, in one piece, laments lost 
Paradise, but rejoices over the downfall of apostate man. So sung 
they on two strings, one of grief, that they had been called, by their 
profession, and an appearance of decency , from their plf.asant vo*- 
cations to the unsocial meeting. Here, now, the spirit moveth not, 
and they are as mute as dumbness itself, till forced up by the priest. 
But once begun, they prayed with railroad speed, one and all, their 
prayers ascended to the ceiling, at least. All prayed; the repudia¬ 
te ^^ — he was heard for his much speaking; the whited sepulchre 
toned it out in a methodistic manner, as earnest now, ns a little while 
ago, when his tongue was in gear for lewd stories; the speculator 
stood up and said his stuff; told how he felt, — but he lied; how 
Christians ought to do so and so; here again he mistook, for Chris¬ 
tians will do right habitually, ami not merely when there is a re¬ 
vival. ’Tis nine, and away they scamper like a company of releas¬ 
ed children let loose from an impure room, anxious to snuff the pure 
air of heaven. 

Hard by, might be another sect assembled for their worship of 
God in their patent way. Their theme was love, wide spreading, 
universal love. ’Twere well could this much lauded love be worked 
into a principle of daily action. True, it sounds well in theory, but 
it don’t get reduced to practice in the walks of life. This creed is a 
name empty as a bubble devoid of essence. 

Such is popular religion in Sipsville; such, some of its votaries. 
This is said, and no personality intended; yet Theodore Bang fur¬ 
nishes garments to lit all exceptions to general rules, therefore grum¬ 
ble not though you find yourself in a close fitting garment. Relig¬ 
ionists talk much of the necessity of feelingmore of the missionary 
spirit, but go, notwithstanding — pastor and people, deacon and row¬ 
dy, to caravans, circuses, and every other wretched performance, and 
leave the poor benighted heathen to die in ignorance, for want of a 
Bible, and let their longstanding debts remain unpaid. Blush, sweet 
consistency, and hide your head in utter shame! Such is tangible 
religion in Sipsville. But go to Bethlehem of old, and all the citie 3 
of Israel, wherever the poor dispised Naznrene taught, and there 
learn true religion. Come, fall in love with Christianity, and be 
governed at all times by her sacred impulses and principles. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


The Devil’s Soliloquy. There are very many fastidious j eo- 
ple, who stoutly deny the existence of a bona fide Devil, but admit 
there is a certain undefinable something, veiled in mystery, and 
robed in vagueness, whose presence imposes a restraint upon the 
would-be-moralist, and sometimes makes people act very naughtily; 
say, for instance, like little devils. Well, as 1 was going to say, 
one fine, beautiful night—just such a night as lovers choose for a 
walk, when fair Luna, from her meridian altitude, looked down 
with smiling condescention upon the benighted pedestrian. All of 
n sudden, the bats and the owls began to flap their wings, and give 
their scareful melody—and why? the prince of darkness passed by, 
and temporary gloom called them into action. Well, he seated 
himself on the apex of the ‘cocked hat,’ (an eminence which com¬ 
mands a view of the village.) He deigned to sit a while, for in 
truth, he was weary in his travels from pillar to post. He was now 
oil his tour of inspection through N. E., the land of the Pilgrims, 
where everything should have been pure; yet, things went much to 
his liking. ‘Well, well, said he, *1 guess, for I spose I must guess, 
when I’m with the Yankees; for everybody knows, that when with 
the Romans, we must do as the Romans do, and when in Turkey, 
we must act like the Turkeys. What gains more friends than to 
humor another’s whims? well, I say I guess I shan’t stay here long, 
for things here go as regular as clock-work, and as strong as steam 

power. Then there’s my faithful servants, - and- and-, 

well, no matter about their names, for I have them all on my books, 
and they’ll answer at roll-call. Yes, yes—things work admirably, 

here. Let us see— there’s a- and a- church, 

as they say, — the churches of Christ, they call them, but they are 

the- , not-of Christ, but my humble self. Well, I always 

was a modest chap; and way back in the morning of time, when I 
called into Eden to have a love-chat with fair Eve, (old Adam was 
asleep on a bed of flowers,) I only asked for herself (now it’s mod¬ 
est to claim only the better half,) but she, dear, affectionate crea¬ 
ture, loved so deeply as to oblige me to confer my gifts on her hus¬ 
band, and all their descendants. All mankind arc entitled to a 
share of my notice by this great original contract between myself 
and mother Eve. Yet, those who renew the contract are espe¬ 
cially favored, and receive a double portion of my spirit. 

13ut, to come to the point, I love such churches as there are in 
Sipsville —they are so brotherly. Pastors and people of both say 

they are going to Heaven; part in what is called the- 

path. Now, all who would go by this way, must perform certain 
ceremonies, and say amen to all the requisitions of the craft, or they 
are shucked off’ into Hell. This is rather partial, but then people 

can be suited, for there is another great turnpike, called- , 

which is so wide as to admit all. Here, all ranks and conditions 
may inarch down the declivity of life in just such regimentals as 
they choose;— the loafer, the murderer, the drunkard, the adulterer, 
and all, are travelling here. Their badge is ‘universal love,’ but in 
truth, they fight worse than my little satans ever did. But then both 
sects say, ‘we’re going to Heaven;* but hark’ee, I’ll have them all, 
uuless they should start off in a tangent, and enter the straight and 
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thorny path, so called, which is so lonely and dreary that but a few 
walk therein. If every place had churches like those in Sipsville, 
1 might go to sleep, and then my work would go on like the farm¬ 
ers’, in rainy weather. 

They call them Christ’s churches, but they are vastly mistaken. 
I know the despised Nazarene. I tempted him on the mountain. 
I assailed him with threats and bribes, but he yielded not; but by 
his stern rebuke, drove me from his presence. But I dare face every 
hireling, time-serving minister in the world, and I can make them 
plot for me. I swear it by my throne. All I’ve got to do is to hide 
my hoof and tail—put on a lengthy countenance, and assume a meth- 
odistic tone. But faith I must’nt talk so loud, or Rumor will get off 
her roost there, and creep up slyly and hear all I say, and tell it to 
my disadvantage. 

How like sixty the members fight in Sipsville—well, go it, you 
hot-spurs; and all the better for me. Be faithful till death, and I’ll 
fix up snug berths for you in a warm place. 

Then there are three liquor establishments; good fellows, these 
venders; they do a vast amount of business for me, for very small 
salaries. I mean small in value—but comparatively speaking, they 
are heavy salaries. 1 pay them promptly—partly in paltry dust, and 
leave Conscience to pay the residue. Some say this is cruel; yes, 
and that I’m a hard master. Well, I don’t mean to bear the name 
without the game. This Conscience is the most energetic little fel¬ 
low in creatiop. He’ll step up and stick a pang right into a body’s 
sensibility, or give his heart-strings a terrible twinge, when off he’ll 
go, you hope, forever; but perhaps he’ll be at you again in five min¬ 
utes, with a double dose, and there is no dodging him. There’s on¬ 
ly one way to get rid of this tormentor. It is this:—a petition must 
be addressed to myself for the ‘exemption privilege,’ and I instruct 
them to cover up their feelings with crime and blood—when 1 will 
sere their sensibility with my great iron of 'expediency ,’ and put on 
the oil of justification to heal the smart, when they are cured, and 
feel no more remorse at darkest deeds, than a log, or stone. 

Let me see—O, there is the class of slanderers; they—that is, 
some of the divine poets, call them the ‘foulest whelps’ of sin. I 
say that they are some of my most faithful agents, and I’ve a big re¬ 
ward for them. This class has several divisions; each division be¬ 
ing appropriated to a respective class of the slanderer’s subalterns, 
such as the tattler, the rumorist, &c. Sic. Excellent chaps these, to 
stir up a broil, and hunch my votaries down along to where I hold 
my levees. But time flics, and as my interests do not require my 
stay here, I must depart, and enter a new field; so I will sing as I go: 

‘Farewell, Sipsville, lovely place, 

Larger sharer in my grace ; 

Thou, indeed, hast my affection, 

And dost my work without correction.’ ” 

Thus soliloquized ‘Old Nick,’ the lord of the kingdom infernal, 
while lingering near his lovely haunt. How near the truth he spoke, 
reader, be thou the honest judge. If he made thee a garment, 
with ebon buttons, put it on, and wear it till its infernal origin drives 
you to reformation. 
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COLLOQUY— 

It was what farmers would call a ‘lowery’ clay, just in the middle 
of‘dog days, 5 when a listlessncss and ennui creeps over the idler, 
and drives him into any course of expedients, to kill heavily-hang¬ 
ing time. When mufflers and mittens are laid by for moths to de¬ 
vour—when cold water, thin clothing and fans are in full demand. 
Well, because it was lowering, men, (idle men, of course,) lads and 
little he-babies, just trowsered, one and all, must resort to the stores 
and tavern, to take a drop of‘O, be joyful,’ to give pliancy to the 
little unruly member, and ensure warm debates and spirited collo¬ 
quies. 

Well, there were four setts— one at the tavern and one at each of 
the stores. Besides the initiated members, there were spectators 
who entered with heedless air, and gaped and gazed a moment, and 
then snailed off to another scene of action. Well, we will first dis¬ 
pose of the hotel clan, who were at it with bar-room zeal, drinking 
and wrangling, after this wise : 

Ned Drinkall. — ‘I say, Landlord, give us another ‘cocktail,’ and 
then I’ll row them are fellows clean up Salt River. Ned ain’t to 
be treed by two-legged varmints, I swaggers. I’ll hoe my row in 
politics, when the fuddle comes. (Drinks.) Here’s health to Jas. 
K. Polk. Now, by the spirit of Democracy, I’ll grin any body 
right into this ’ere position, jest as easy as a boy knows his dad¬ 
dy. My position is this: Mr. Polk is the right man for President, 
that’s a fact, for all the loco papers say so; and what all the pa¬ 
pers say, is true. Now, this ’ere you grant, don’t you? It’s jest 
so. Then he’s so liberal, he ought to be President. And— and 
—why, Harry Clay is a gambler and a duelist.’ 

‘You lie! you scoundrel!—he knows more in a jiffy than Polk 
ever learned, and lie’s forgot ten times more.’ 

So chimed in Tom Rattlegag, the boxer—so, of course, Ned 
knocked under, as he feared the prowess of Tom. 

Paul Pinchbeck. — ‘Landlord, give us a cigar,’ (smelling) and 
walking off deeply effronted. 

Landlord. — ‘Mr. P., what is the matter?’ 

P. —‘D’ye spose I’d smoke your sixes? Give us a ‘principe.’ 

Down came the real Spanish. Paul selects one with a haughty 
air and an indignant curl of the lip,—lights it and walks off with 
the air of a No. 1 fop. 

Sam Droplicker. —‘Mr. Tapster, I want a cent’s worth of New 
England.’ Drinks, and licks his lips, and wipes his nose with 
his sleeve, and says, ‘Mr. Tapster, you may just mark this, and 
I’ll pay you soon.’ 

‘You — Jo, they’ve routed the old orthodox priest in-. 

By the powers, lie’s a roarer.’ 

‘Who’s a roarer? Who’s a roarer?’ 

‘Now you must be a ninny to ask such a question. Did’ntyou 
• hear Brother Batethemall last Sabbath? He said—’ 
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‘He did’nt say no such thing, nor nothing—so stop that hole in 
your face, or I’ll charcoal that are ugly countenance ofyournwith 
this ere sledge-hammer, (shakes his fist) so shut pan.’ 

Frank Guzzlegnmp. —‘I say, Square, I wants a horn; give us 
some brandy; (drinks) how much do you ax? Cheap enough— 
only four cents for real Cogniac, as smart as lightning. I thinks 
its vulgar to swill down rum as some do. There’s Dick Flasket, 
he got drunk on old cider, and crawled under a hay-cock, and lay 
there the bigger part of the night. Bime-by his old woman found 
him and sniveled him up. Then there’s Peter Corkscrew, he 
got drunk at old Broadbottem’s raising. That are horse of mine 
is the smartest in nine towns.’ 

4 ’Taint no such a thing.’ 

4 ’Tis.’ 

4 ’Taint.’ 

4 You lie! ’ 

4 You lie! I’ve got an old mare, 18 years old, that’ll go a quar¬ 
ter further, and draw a quarter more load.’ 

‘But it’s my business to tell you you lie! you poor scamp—just 
go out doors and I’ll kick you into a cocked hat. Don’t you run 
down my horse, or I’ll drub you within an inch of your life, you 
old lantern-jawed, long-nosed, greasy old devil—you look like a 
scare-crow, stuck up in a cornfield.’" 

‘Your old mare;—why, ten old she crows would carry her ofF.’ 

‘Hark’ee, old fellow, mind your P’s. and Q’s., or I’ll lick you, 
and make you whine like a baby.’ 

Constable .—‘In the name of the State of New Hampshire, you 
are my prisoner.’ 

4 ’Taint so, by a jug full—hands off! or I’ll let the claret out of 
your old smelling-machine. Spoze I’ll stop my mouth for you 9 
you green ’un? Go and see your inarm, and tell her to make you 
some 4 arb-drink.’ ’ 

What might have been said I know not, if a terrific clap of 
thunder had not frightened the loafing company into decency. 

This was the Bar-room Colloquy. This is a glimpse of popu¬ 
lar scenes in pious Sipsville. 

Alas! decency has left us. 


COLLOQUY —NO. II. 

It was on the same idle day that the loafers in the Inn disposed 
of their braggart stuff, that some half a dozen worthies congrega¬ 
ted in the-e, to talk of matters and things. Slanderers, 

meddlers and bigots were there. Men of zeal—conceited, but ig¬ 
norant of all the higher duties of life, of the great principles of 
nature—of that modesty which ever stands in opposition to swag¬ 
gering and boasting. 
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Tim Pennyworth. —‘Mr. Yardstick, what do you ask for your 
Mackerel?’ 

Yardstick. —‘Seven cents per pound.’ 

P. —‘That’s confounded dear. Why, I can buy for five at 
Cheapside’s, and better than yours, too.’ 

Y . —‘But it’s manners for me to tell you it ain’t so.’ 

Here Mr. P. goes off in a huff. 

Old Easy . — ‘That chap is a gritty feller, I declare.’ 

Y.— ‘He’s one of your little farthing-fellows. When he buys, 
everything is too dear; and when he sells, every kind of produce 
is too cheap. Why, he’d go six miles on his hands and knees, 
to save a penny.’ 

O. E .—‘Who is he? —what’s his name?’ 

Y.—‘Timothy Pennyworth, of Skunk Hollow.’ 

O. E . — ‘ ‘Nuf ced’ — he’s one of your gizzard fellers.’ 

Y.— ‘Mr. Slickwell, we can’t allow smoking here, as it is of¬ 
fensive to our lady customers.’ 

Slickwell .—‘This is the first time, sir, I was ever insulted in 
this manner. If you was in the street, I’d cane you.’ 

Y. — ‘I have no points of honor to settle with hotspurs,— so go 
about your business.’ 

S .— l My business, sir, is to resent injuries, sir; and you must 
ask my forgiveness, sir, or I’ll cane you on your own premises, 
sir; and these gentlemen shall be my witnesses, sir—you’ve given 
me great effrontery, and I’ll-’ 

Y.—‘You can just stop your slang, and your smoking, or I 
shall be under the necessity of ejecting you.’ 

S .—‘Put a hand on me if you dare! and I’ll maul you to a jelly; 
and I won’t stop smoking, nor go, either, till I choose. Capital 
cigar, this;— won’t let a gentleman smoke!—it’s a credit to your 
establishment to have gentlemen call in.’ 

Y.—‘Sir, I give you three minutes to emigrate to the street.’ 

S. — ‘Mr. Slickwell slope for a counter-jumper!—no; a gentle¬ 
man never runs.’ 

Y.— ‘Sir, your time has expired. Will you peaceably retire?’ 

S. — ‘Sir, you impertinent rascal, you!’ 

Y.— ‘Turk— here— wait upon that loafer to the door; for no 
gentleman will go into a store to smoke, to offend the ladies.’ 

A monstrous bull-dog caught Mr. Slickwell by the settee , and 
towed him to the door, and with a significant growl, bade him 

be off. 

The conversation now took a remarkable turn. A Mr. Credu* 
lity had, while on a journey, got hold of a new doctrine—neither 
Mormonism nor Millerism, nor any other ism ,—so he said, but 
the ‘Great Faith.’ Said he, ‘Christ has appeared to a pious wo¬ 
man, in X., in York State, one dark pight, in a grave-yard. She 
had been to a Conference Meeting and was returning home, when, 
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just as she was opposite a grave-yard, a great light appeared over 
the grave of a very pious deacon. She was much frightened; but 
a voice was heard, saying, ‘It is I, be not afraid.* Now she knew 
that it was Jesus, so she said, ‘Jesus, is it you?’ She here re¬ 
ceived the 1 Great Faith' and is now a great prophetess. 

Joseph Impertinence. —‘What’s her name?’ 

C . — ‘Anna Church—and she’s got the right name, as she will 
be the head of the true Church— more so than St. Peter was of 
the Roman Catholic. 

Simon Lovelaughter. —‘Is she darned pious?’ 

C.—‘You ain’t respectful. She’s very devout; she’s taught of 
God. Her faith and doctrine is this: She says the men must sa¬ 
lute the women with a holy kiss, and give them a nine-pence 
every time they do so, for charitable purposes;—must allow them 
to preach and pray in public—must treat them with the highest 
reverence, and call them sisters in Christ, prepare oven-wood, 
wash the dishes, run of errands, ride them out and in, tend the 
baby, and dress them like angels. Why, the divine Anna was 
dressed in a white satin robe, and had a chaplet of flowers on her 
head, and looked as pure as a seraph. It was salutation day, and 
all true believers must kiss the prophetess, and pay their nine- 
pence. Thinks I to myself, this is the right way; and again it 
must be the only true way; for by Eve, sin was brought into the 
world, so by a woman, true faith and holiness must re-enter our 
sinful ranks. 

I kissed the holy woman, and no sooner done, than I felt like a 
new creature. I was a believer in the ‘Great Faith,’ and I re¬ 
solved to preach it myself.’ 

Peter Drollery . —‘Gorry, Mr.,—where was her old man, while 
the kissing was going on? Guess I should’nt have a hundred 
busses stuck on my Dolly’s countenance, no how;— though, for a 
nine-pence a head—well, but if I’s there to oversee, it would be a 
cute way to get the shiners. Well, I’ll go home and split up 
some oven-wood, tend the baby, and indoctrinate Dolly, and then 
let her be kissed. Mr. Yardstick, I want nuf of yer satin to make 
a dress, and I want that are wreath to put on her head, as naVral 
flowers fade, and would give a feller lots of trouble. But say, 
Mr., W'here was the old man while the kissing was going on?* 

C. —‘Anna is a virgin, and has never carnally known a man.’ 

D. — ‘Gorry—I’d like to kiss her, if she’s a vargin . How d’ye 
do it? d’ye put yer arm round her neck, or how?’ 

0. —‘You’re a carnal-minded man, and I will not talk with you. 
But I entreat you to receive the ‘Great Faith,’ or be damned.’ 

(Retires.) 

Kister Feminine . — ‘I think there’s some truth in this doctrine,’ 

‘So do I.’ 

‘So do I.’ 





‘And I too.’ 

forewoman .—‘I always thought kissing was a kinder divine 
thing.’ 

Here a grouty, inveterate old Bach was appealed to, by the 
name of 

Ezra Misogamist .—‘You may kiss and be blessed, for all me; 
but there’s no more religion in this ere new doctrinethan there is 
in my old hat. One is full of grease, and the other full of sin.— 
Mother Church is an Old Maid, on the ’tother side of thirty, and 
she wants to make her market. She’ll get money enough for a 
good setting out, and bime-by she’ll get married to some goonus 
that she has bedeviled, and then she’ll have a new revelation.— 
You are a pack of fools in Sipsville—you’ll believe everything— 
you’d strain all day that you might swallow a cart-buck of non¬ 
sense, wheels, spire and all. You’ll chase after every smatterer 
that calls himself a lecturer, and go to see every learned Pig. Well, 
this looks rational, for you’re an ignorant herd of swine; and last 
of all, you’re a-goin to be humbugged by an agent of a petticoat 
imposter. Your minds are like a poplar leaf, all on a quiver,— 
and just like a weather-cock, looking right at every wind of doc¬ 
trine that blows—and just like a soap-tub full ot grease, the more 
lye you put in, the better the soap; so your brains are all as easy 
as lard, and the bigger the lie a feller tells, the bigger fools you 
become.’ 

Why, I’d be ashamed to be soft-soaped by every chap. You’d 
better go home and look after your brats, and get them into right 
latitude and longitude, before you run after a whining Old Maid.’ 

‘Bow-wow, bow-wow.* 

‘Sturboy—sturboy.* 

‘Get out!’ 

‘Here—Tiger, Tig.’ 

This wonderful dog-astrophe brought our company to the street, 
where some rowdies were at dog-fighting. I left the scene of 
contention, dog-and-cat-astrophe discussions, and wended my way 
homeward, in company with INIr. Misogamist, who descanted on 
the growing credulity of Sipsville. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The Penny- Catchers. Penny-catchers are pests in every com¬ 
munity. For farthings, they would steal the orphan’s bread, ii they 
could do it in secret, and for a fevv paltry dollars, they will not scru¬ 
ple to msrepresent and overreach a dozing, unwary neighbor. We 
don’t mean to disparage thrift or economy, but we do mean to con¬ 
demn ail sponging, grinding acts; all endeavors to mislead the judg¬ 
ment of a neighbor for the sake of a ‘capital* trade. 

‘Veit Corner* has a sufficient number of this species of gentry. 
Their language is Bonds, Mortgages, Notes and Securities. Will 
they not do you a favor,—for money? Oh, yes! for money, for mon¬ 
ey! yes, yes, for money! in the shape ofa‘ bonus! They talk of 
money through the day, and dream of it at night. The clink ofgold 
is music to their ears; and bank bills a charm to their eyes. They 
heed not God*s time, but make money on the Sabbath. They stand 
at the corners of the streets to watch the signs of the times, and con¬ 
gregate at stores and taverns, to plot for ‘pelf,* the aggrandizement 
of self, and the ruin o[' shallow pales. They are no respectors of 
persons, but shave indiscriminately, irrespective of kin, bond or 
calling, whether neighbor or friend, stranger or relative, vagabond 
or man of standing in society. Their motto is, ‘Get money— hon¬ 
estly if you can, but be sure and get it.’ And their motto is their 
guide; the principle of their daily, habitual action. Are they for¬ 
getful of their earthly destiny ? Know they not that, naked came 
they into the world, and that naked they must return to the grave, 
and leave their gold for heirs and executors, creditors and knaves 
to embezzle and quarrel about? Having food and raiment, let us ho 
contented, is the Bible injunction. The rich man, to-day, may be 
a houseless beggar to morrow. The millionaire, to-morrow, may 
be pennyless next year; so gloriously uncertain are all things earth¬ 
ly. We hold riches by an uncertain tenure. Wealth has many and 
mighty fluctuations. But penny-catchers heed not the voice of con¬ 
science; the sense of duty, the benevolent impulses of their feelings, 
or the cry of starving distress; but rush on towards wealth with fear¬ 
ful recklessness. They that make haste to be rich, do greatly err, 
and plant a cankerous feeling of remorse in their minds that can 
never be removed. Covet not their houses, or lands, or coffers. 
Their //ope, in time of failures, is in sheriffs and writs of attachment. 
Relentless as the king of terrors, they heed no entreaty, or spare 
the kneeling suppliant; but urge on their suit, to the wreck of for¬ 
tunes and the blasting of hopes. Shall I call them by name? O, no! 
for they carry with them a distinguishing characteristic, which gives 
them a wide-spread notoriety. Lawyers are their counsellors, and 
sheriffs their servants. Care they for the widow’s mite, or the or¬ 
phan’s stinted patrimony, or the poor man’s humble cot? No, nev¬ 
er! For money, they will unscrupulously do any mean thing; with¬ 
out money, they lift not so much as a finger. Their souls would 
eternally revolve about a four-pence-half-penny; for a farthing, they 
would stick their nose into nastiness, and their hand into guilt.— 
Well might their contemptible spirits congregate by millions on the 
area of a mustard-seed, and have room for countless millions more. 
They should be the good man’s scorn and the great man’s hate, 
when they so greatly pervert the end of their being, and with a filthy 
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muck rake, scrape together, unceasingly, the perishable straws that 
float along the title of time; and with stealthy hand, steady aim and 
well-nerved arm, bear to their groaning coffers the poor man’s 
wealth, the widow’s mite. But read their destiny in the final doom 
of purple-attired and well-stutfed Dives of Bible memory. Also 
thine poor, wronged one in the final exaltation of poor Lazarus, 
whom he had spurned from his table. 

If thou art a faithful steward, man of wealth, thou wilt improve 
it for the benefit of a suffering world, nor hoard it in idle coders, 
miser-like, nor loan it to embarrassed men for four fold security and 
forty per cent, interest. This savors too much of usury, and is 
wrong. But thou wilt assist the faltering—give them credit for a 
fair per cent. Thou wilt lend a helping hand to every benevolent 
enterprise of the day, and dispense gladness to thy suffering breth¬ 
ren; and from being penny-catchers, and sponging farthings from 
the poor and needy, you will become the almoners of benificence. 
Remember that ‘The love of money is the root of all evil,’ which, 
while some have coveted, they have erred in faith and pierced them¬ 
selves through with many sorrows. Good bye. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Sipsville, if not the ‘centre of all God’s creation, 5 as remarked by 
an Ex-Governor of N. H., is the focus to which the topers from the 
surrounding towns converge in busy numbers, day by day, from one 
year to another. They come with evident marks of hard fighting 
for Bacchus. Sometimes they take their fill of spiritual things and 
go away reeling; i. e., take all they buy per mouth. Sometimes 
they load their stomachs, and also their pistols. Others, again, 
who live more remote from this strong-hold of Gen. Alcohol, bring 
their bottles, jugs and kegs. Some take along these vessels un¬ 
masked, others are so modest that they must hide them in saddle, or 
meal-bags; others in old churns. But, disguise their purpose as 
they may, yet their vocation is known. 

Sipsville has gained for herself an everlasting reputation for rum¬ 
selling. Renegade temperance men have gone into the damnable 
traffic, might and mind. Professors, even, (softly) (of the innocent, 
inoffensive Jesus) have gotten themselves an inglorious name by 
condescending to stand at the tap and by rinsing glasses that drunk¬ 
ards use. How will they demean themselves when they are called 
up in final judgment by the arbiter of souls? Yes! when the wives 
and children, whom they have made wretched, for filthy lucre, con¬ 
front them with true accusations, before a gazing universe. 

We try hard to forget the deep wrong which the rumseller brings 
upon families, that we may respect him. But we can’t, All his 
good qualities and kind actions dwindle into insignificance before 
his outrageous rum-selling, and the feeling of scorn makes us look 
on him with almost hate. 

Why will men of white dickeys and broadcloth step down many 
degrees from the dignity of manhood to cater for brutish lusts, and 
make themselves the porters of sots, the sentinels of satan? Why, 
O! tell me why you do it. A gazing world demands, why? The 
great Jehovah demands, why? Your consciences demand, why? 


* 
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Weeping wives ami children murmur in broken accents, why! why ! 
why? The universal and pettish answer to this querry is: ‘We can't 
get a living without we do sell. 5 Weil, then, better die innocent, 
respectable men on the poor list, t han be cursed to death by suffer¬ 
ing humanity; and, as the bible will have it, cursed eternally. But 
you can live, and live as well as you wish, and have nothing to do 
with vile alcohol. 

How you can do it, 1 will tell. First, be enterprising and provi¬ 
dent. Purchase your goods with judgment. And, secondly, be wil¬ 
ling to sell at a fair profit. Let your motto be, ‘a nimble nine-pence 
is better than a slow shilling. 5 Have but one price; be civil to all. 
Observe these rules, and if your cellars smelt not of rum, your shops 
would be thronged with customers. Let guzzlc*rs rant and rail, and 
threaten to go elsewhere; but throw out an all-conquering induce¬ 
ment iu the cheapness of your merchandize, and you will he liberally 
patronized. Try it, gentlemen, try it; and we have much respect 
for you yet. These things are mysterious. Why should gentle¬ 
men iu Sipsville traffic in liquid ruin when merchants in the sur¬ 
rounding towns have given it up?—we have often asked, asked, and 
the only reply was the mournful response of echo,‘have given it up, 5 
and as these cheering words have greeted our ears under a pleasant 
illusion, we have imagined that our venders had given it up. So we 
would again inquire, ‘who have given it up? 5 ami echo would reply, 
‘it up. 5 Then the dreadful reality would convict us of believing 
our own voice, and trying to suppose an impossibility. 

Two stores and a tavern, 

Open each a cavern, 

Where Gen. Alcohol, 

Day and night, 

Challenges all 

To come and fight. 

His aids look funny, 

As they pick up the money 
Laid down by asses, 

For toddy in glasses. 

Venders look smart, 

While breaking the heart 
Of some poor wife, 

Who is wretched for life— 

Go on to the d-1 .—Amek. 
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C H A 1> T El: IX. 


MISCELLANEOUS MYSTERIES. 

Or, ‘pelhf mysteries, I should have said,—contemptible deviations 
from tin; path of rectitude am! the rules of propriety; hut enough by 
way of preface, and 1 hash n to notice some of the more prominent 
of thcf ‘petty* mysteries of little, inglorious Sipsville. In the first 
place, there comes up ho fore the astonished spectator, the Spirit of 
Contention, with a snarling, begrimed visage, black with rage,— 
flashing revenge, and shrowded with the awful workings of misan¬ 
thropy. She is a sprite, direct from the infernal world, holding a 
commission from the arch adversary, to destroy human happiness. 

She spares no rank or condition, hut plants the feeling of hate in 
tlie breasts of neighbors, and lads them persecute forever. She turns 
the feelings of kindness and love into hatred and revenge. She has 
entered into our churches, and stirred up angry feelings in the minds 
of professing bret mu, so that they are a scandal to the religion of 
Jesus. Do you scarcely believe it? Alas! it is too true. ’Tis mys¬ 
terious, 1 allow. But they have lost the spirit of the Savior. Again, 
we have a host of tell-tal s —embracing the envenomed slanderer — 
the silly tattler—the long-cared surmiser—lhe eager rurnorist—the 
plausible they-sny-so-isis—the liar—from the white to the black liar, 
embracing every class, as Opie classifies them. Here and there some 
anomalistic person stands aloof, nor contracts the mysterious habits 
of the v Hagers; such w o will i xcu.se. The traffic next stands out 
to human gaze an impenetrable mystery—impenetrable mystery ! ! 
Ilark! Hist! Mean >t thou that clink—the clink of gold? Well, gold 
—the love of gold has led our venders into this practice. But the 
‘love of money is the root of all evil,’ which, while some have cov¬ 
eted after, they have erred from the faith, and pierced themselves 
through with‘many sorrows. 5 Then, surely, the love of money 
alone would not lead them into the traffic. What then, a love of 
fame? Well, well, they have gotten an undying name, which shall 
be sounded through the* arth on the widow’s curse, with the or¬ 
phan’s hate, lluin-selling— mysterious. Think of it, one— and — all 
—from the mnn-of-the-tap to the mau-of-cold-water. What can be 
done? nay, w hat shall be done to banish this mystery from our midst? 
Another mystery resolve.s itself into the abundance of foolish speak¬ 
ing, jesting ami lewd talk in our >tores and shops. Who— who— 
talks so? 1 can’t stop to tell; but just vi.-it these places regularly for 
six months, and you can answer your own question. Why, if inan¬ 
imate things could speak, a laid w ould he told that would mantle our 
granite hills with a blush, and the winds would mournfully sigh over 
the polluted thoughts—the licentious thoughts of the Sipsvilleites. 
Nastier far are our lewd stories than the pollution of the pig-stye. 
Shame! shame on us—let us now write a resolution in our granite 
rocks, that we will now forsake this practice. 

Another mystery is parental neglect. Stare not, nor start with 
rage, doting parent, for l do mean you. You have neglected to train 
your children aright—yes, while you have been toiling day by day 
for shining dust, the devil has been busy, too, in the minds of your 
children, and planting and nurturing bad principles there. 

‘But my children don’t do wrong, bless their dear souls— they do 
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all I toll thorn to, m l I don’t know as they ever gwoa body a saucy 
word in their lives. 5 

But you should know, my dear Mrs-, this is your duty— 

‘Taiu’t mine; them are noisy boys that, disturbs the people by 
night, cause Jake says him aud Jock always looks on and sees tho 
boys go it. 5 

‘Oh no, Mrs. Charity, !t arnt your lovely .Jake and Jock that make 
the noise, but if my Billy a’nt a liar, (am! U me. if I i verknowM 
him to tell a lie in all his born days,) well, Billy says Jake and Jock 
are roarers at it. 5 

‘You lie, you old hag; and I tell you what it is, Mrs. Tattler, 
you’ll smart for this. You’re a purty preacher, to rate your neigh¬ 
bors’ boys in this way, when Bill is "the biggest rbugh-and tumbler 
in Sipsville. (Both pouting, retire .) 

‘Tain’t mine; my boys are well-disposed, and always make a bow 
to people of consequence; they may sometimes make up kinder fa¬ 
ces at shaky folks that arc dirty and ragged, and 1 jest as lives ns 
not they would, cause nobody needs to m ragged.’ 

‘Fie! fie! Mrs. Frilltinsel, this is unchristian. But yesterday, your 
exemplary sons wore ridiculing the old African preacher, aud call¬ 
ing him an old, black, crooked-shine*!, curly-headed goonus* and 
pointed at him the finger of scorn, when—allow me, madam, to no 
plain, there is more true merit in this ebon son of Africa than there 
is in all your tribe. Bang! Bang! you’ll smart for this piece oF ef¬ 
frontery, as sure as my name is Sally Frillrii: H.’ 

‘My boys are very reverential, Mr. B mg. Why, Zoke always 
looks kinder gracious when we speak the minister’s name; and Josh, 
why, only think, he actually made a low bow to his old row. He 
thought she must he a pious cow, cause she’s the minister’**. I’ve 
took special pains to teach them to respect all but drunkards.’ 

‘I can’t think my boys make the noise,’ said Mrs. Blindeye. 

‘Nor mine,’ said Mrs. Gawk. 

‘Nor mine,* chimed in Mrs. Cbattertongue. 

‘Nor mine.’ ‘Nor mine, 5 exclaimed Mrs. Humor and Mrs. Yield¬ 
ing. 

How much longer they talked, or what they said more, I know 
not, for l actually* stopped my ears against these maternal clamors. 
But these good dames surrounded me, and with tender entreaties, 
besought me, saying— 

‘Now you wont put my boys’ mimes into your book, will you, Mr. 
Bang:’ l looked somewhat piteous, and with a significant shake of 
tho head, went my way. 

So here I stand, self-accused, for l have broken my promise to 
the mothers, and all I can offer in palliation of mv sin is, ‘If I love 
the little rascals less, surely I love the quiet of Sipsville more; 5 — 
so here you have it, my whimpering mammas. 

As I was passing down one of our streets, as 1 approached ‘Yell 
Corner,’ the rendezvous of the ‘roarers,’ all sorts of noises greeted 
my ears, from the giggle and te-he, to the horse-laugh and yaw-haw. 
Who were these promising sprouts of mortality? Well,' I will tell 
you. Peter Gawk. Sam Yell, Tim Humor, Vied Yielding, Jack 
Cbattertongue, lorn b rilltiusel, Jake and Jock Charity, Billy Tat¬ 
tler, Ezekiel Snooks, Job Stentor, and Philip Squall. Said I,‘boys, 
you ought to be quiet while in the streets in the evening.’ How 1 
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was answered, listen, and 1 will tell:—‘Who made your.bodts? Does 
your inarm know you’re out? cause if she don’t, you’d Joe t ter scud, 
tor she’s making soap, and wants to use the poorest grease first. 1 
say, Billy, that are feller looks like a sleep yangel on the gate-post of 
hell. Mr., what d’ye ax for preaching? cause l ! ll pay you in next 
year’s woodchuck’s holes last year. Sir. Slam Bang, what’ll you 
sell yourself for? cause dad wants a scare crow for ins corn-field. 
Out of the way, old Thode Bang; you can’t rout this roaring gang. 
Be you of age? cause you a’nt got any whiskers; ‘If I had a donkey,* 
&c. Well, stranger, you can’t go it here, nor turn out these ere 
chaps. Jock, spell goonus, l>-l-a-c-k, goo, c-o-a-t, nus, goonus< haw, 

haw, by - . Jock, go to the head. See, that are word you jest 

spelt is sloping. Hullo, there, Mr., a’nt you a black-a-nishimst? 
No, he’s a preachifier. You, Sam, Peter pulled his old marm’s nose. 
Well, that’s nothing; Fred Yielding called his old dad a stinking 
old fool, and spit in his marm’s face. Now lets sing the chorus,' 
said Chattertongue. 

I was under the necessity of emigrating, to save my reason. So 
here is a fair specimen of Sipsville Juvenile Training. It is yovr 
hoys — yes, yours; you need not dodge, for the finger of significance 
is pointed direct to you. 


A SHORT SERMON. 

Text. — Love your neighbor as yourselt. — Bible. 

Men of pugnacious propensities, hearken to our text. Unclench 
that avenging, or perhaps aggressive fist, and extend your hand 
for a cordial shako with your oiTending brother. ‘A soft answer 
turns away wrath, but grievous words stir up anger.’—‘Do to 
others as ye would that others should do to you.’ Always be 
governed by these principles, and universal teace would reign 
throughout the world. ‘Love your neighbor as yourself’ Ilow? 
when? At all times, and in all places; as well in the hour of ad¬ 
versity, when sorrow’s rain is decending, or poverty’s gripe is on 
a brother’s necessities—as when his pockets are well filled, and 
your fingers are eager to feel his gold. How? ‘As yourself.’— 
Do Nothing to a fellow being that you would not wish a brother 
should do to you. 

Brother,—sister,—believe this doctrine, and reduce your belief 
to practice. So may it be. 
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CHAPTER X. 

MACHINE RHYMES FOR SIPSVILLE LOAFERS. 

OBTAINED FROM 

MR, CHIME’S STEAM RHYMING MACHINE. 

Our Sipsvillc is a curious place 
As Satan ever haunted; 

And destitute of real grace— 

This every saint has granted. 

Our people all go rough and tumble— 

Some tumble in the gutter; 

Others get mad, and scold and grumble— 
The milder only mutter. 

There is a church called ‘-,’ 

A little loving church, 

Who light and jaw, and deal their knocks, 
While Satan grins a’pereh. 

Another church discards the dev’l, 

And points to upper glory, 

And makes Hcav’n’s way smooth and lev’l— 
Such is their specious story. 

Three places here deal out the ‘ creatvre ’ 

To sots of every water; 

A business foul in every feature, 

And cursing son and daughter. 

Humbugs here arc always coming 
To charm us with their gabble ; 

But hark’ee, they are always summing 
How they can sponge the rabble. 

Amongst the rest a learned pig, 

A real long-nosed roaster, 

Showed off his skill to every big 
And bragging biped boaster. 

He knew far more by half, they said, 

(And they were swinish judges) 

Than piggies with a human head, ^ 
(They spoke without their grudges.) ™ 
Our ladies are a bustling crew, 

And lace themselves like hurly, 

And try each cramping fashion new, 

Lest they grow fat and burly. 

How thoughtless is each silly creature, 

A camel woo’d a lady bee, 

The ladies ask a beastly feature, 

And would be dromedary. 
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Our gents, Vis true, I nm not joking;— 
Our streets are promenading, 

Their foul cigars a smoking ; 

A habit most degrading. 

Our tattlers talk from morn till night, 

And keep the news a stirring; 

They work with all their mind and might, 
And need no extra spurring. 

Their wares arc always fresh and new, 
And by best workmen made: 

And are, they say, exact and true, 

And of the novel grade. 

The sland’rer walks our busy streets, 

With devilish leer malign, 

Eyeing askance each one he meets, 

With crafty, sly design. 

The fop, with whiskers round his chin, 
Affectedly walks by, 

A pompous being, full of sin, 

Which looks out at each eye. 

His head is up and carried back,— 

Says, ‘better I than you, 

Who follow in the farmer’s track, 

Or tradesmen’s work pursue.’ 

‘O ves,’ the sturdy ploughman cries, 

With deep and bitter sneer, 

‘You’d letter be to tickle flies 
Upon a belvidere : 

Or court a gaudy butterfly, 

(Your own dear counterpart,) 

And sport and flutter till you die, 

And from our dirt depart. 

Your soul is hardly big enough to make, 

A doll for baby dear, 

And would burn up before ’t would bake— 
There’s nothing of you here.’ 

Professor Buss’cm now lives here, 

Who kisses all our girls — 

He wipes away each falling tear, 

And fingers pretty curls. 

One day he kissed Miss Kitty Sweet, 
Twice ten times twenty-two; 

Was kissing on —she in a heat, 

Cried out, ‘I guess ’t will do. 
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Then we have one important Jake, 

Who swears like king of hell, 

Ami threatens hard each head to break, 
Who may against him tell. 

We’ve lots of saucy, squalling boys, 
That glory in their shame, 

And daily strive to make more noise, 
To glorify their name. 

We’ve sharpers here, as sharp as keen. 
And keen as Mr. Sharp; 

Their charity is very lean— 

On mills they daily harp. 

In short, we have all bipeds here, 

The bookmen ever named ; 

Some quite unique and queer, 

And some that ne’er were tamed. 


A few days subsequent to the publication of ‘The Mysteries,’ 
a conclave of worthies were assembled to work themselves into a 
rage on account of the personalities oi ‘that infamous 1 pamphlet. 

Tclcr Sensitive. —‘Purty times these —when a whole commu¬ 
nity is villified by a petty scribbler.’ 

Levi Dignity. — ‘I’ll sweeten that defamer—that insinuator;— 
yes, a fine time, when old settlers must be traduced and exposed 
by upstarts.’ 

Andrew Lawful. —‘But we’ve a remedy. We must give all 
abusive chaps a taste of the law, and that will restrain them, and—’ 

Theodore Bang. — ‘Hold! neighbors! Keep as cool as a cucum¬ 
ber, and I’ll help you into a speculation. I will give any one 999 
handsome bows if they will tell, truly,—here’s the rub. You may 
surmise—you may guess—you may bet— but tell truly, whom 1 
have painted, and you are entitled to the above reward.’ 
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